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not in its abstract doctrines but in the simple personal following of 
Christ. In moral education example plays a more important part 
than precept. But even in this respect Christianity has unfortunately 
little reason to boast of its achievements" (II, pp. 736-7). 

Westermarck's treatment of his sources in general inspires the ut- 
most confidence of the reader. But in one passage it appears that he 
has been misled by a trick of speech. I have not been able to verify 
my impression in this matter by referring to the originals quoted ; but 
the quotations themselves suggest that there has been a misunderstand- 
ing of them. " Moreover, on discovering that we have been deceived, 
we have the humiliating feeling that another peison has impertinently 
made our conduct subject to his will. This is a wound on our pride, 
a blot on our honour. Francis I. of France laid it down as a principle, 
' that the lie was never to be put up with without satisfaction, but by 
a base-born fellow.' ' The lie,' says Sainte-Palaye, ' has always been 
considered the most fatal and irreparable affront that a man of hon- 
our could receive' " (II, p. no). Does 'the lie' here referred to 
mean the lie told to one or the lie imputed to one? Westermarck 
evidently thinks it means the former. 

Seventy-eight pages of bibliography, most carefully compiled, and 
twenty-eight pages of subject-index complete the work. 

I wish I could in this review take up more of the interesting points 
discussed by the author ; but the book is too great a book to review 
with any satisfaction. I may close by saying that not its least claim 
to greatness is that the layman can read it with as much interest and 
profit as the expert finds in it. It should have a wide and enduring 
circulation. No one after this will have a right to discuss questions 
of ethical theory who has not made himself acquainted with its contents. 
Many of us will feel obliged to read it over and over again. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 
University of Wisconsin. 

The Science and Philosophy of the Organism. Vol. II. By 
Hans Driesch. London, A. & C. Black, 1908. — pp. xvi, 375. 
Professor Driesch, in this volume, concludes the discussions, form- 
ing the Gifford lectures, which he entered upon in the summer of 
1907. The present volume is made up of the lectures of last summer. 
The first volume consisted of an outline and an interpretation of 
" The Chief Results of Analytical Biology." This was reviewed in 
Vol. XVIII, 1, of this journal. The present volume brings to a close 
that section and then concludes with a long discussion of the "Phi- 
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losophy of the Organism." Three other volumes by the same author 
have been discussed in this Review, 1 and, just as the author in the 
present volume shows no change of faith, so also the reviewer feels 
that he must still hold to the validity of his former criticisms. Indeed, 
to him the attempt to carry through the philosophy of vitalism and of 
Entelechy seems to reveal a great deal of loose thinking and of bad 
confusion on the part of Professor Driesch. And yet it must be con- 
fessed that the volume is suggestive in parts and, on the whole, worth 
reading. 

The matter first presented makes up part III, of section A, the 
caption being ' ' Organic Movements. ' ' That which the author makes 
the pivotal point of his argument here is a special case of that point 
of view which forms the leverage of his whole vitalistic theory, — the 
view, namely, that there is a ' wholeness ' revealed in organisms 
which cannot be derived additively from the parts, and that this, since 
it is held that a differential effect must in every instance have a differ- 
ential cause, demands, therefore, a new natural agent, Entelechy. 

Now this point of view is characterized, I believe, by both valid and 
invalid aspects. Thus (1) it is invalid to hold or infer that such a 
creative synthesis or occurrence of genetic modes is to be found only 
in the organic realm and can be used to distinguish this from the in- 
organic ; for it can be shown that the impossibility of a non-additive 
derivation of certain properties of the whole from those of the parts 
characterizes all cases of synthesis, whether this be real or ideal, suc- 
cessive or coexistent, ontogenetic or phyletic, physical or psychical, 
and at whatever level the ' whole ' be chosen ; and (2) it can be shown 
that Entelechy, as a differential cause, does not really explain anything 
or solve the problem of the de novo appearance which is involved in 
all creative synthesis, but simply conceals it or repeats it. The valid 
aspects of the view are, accordingly, to be found in the acceptance 
of this synthesis and ex nihilo appearance of qualities or properties, 
but they must not be limited to the organic, and must be regarded as, 
at present at least and perhaps forever, irreducible and unexplainable. 
Their acceptance in this form means that there is accepted a real onto- 
logical discontinuity which, paradoxically, both limits deductive ex- 
planation and yet makes it intelligible that induction must be the only 
ultimate method, and which accounts for real progress, advance, and 
differentiation. Accordingly, if one wishes to interpret this univer- 
sal creative synthesis as pointing to an Entelechy, or Psychoid, or 
Spirit in all things, one certainly can arbitrarily do so, but in so doing 

1 " Driesch's Theory of Vitalism," E. G. Spaulding, Phil. Review, XV, 5. 
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there should be the realization ( i) that, if there be an Entelechy in the 
organic, there is also, and for the same reason, one in the inorganic, 
(2) that to postulate such an entity means, in both cases, to hypostasize 
possibility into actuality and in neither case to really explain de novo 
appearance. For these reasons, then, it is simpler and better to elimi- 
nate the Entelechy hypothesis and to frankly recognize and talk about 
only the factual creative synthesis andak novo appearance, to acknowl- 
edge their unintelligibility, and yet appreciate their meaning. This 
last procedure certainly suffices quite as well as does one based on hy- 
pothetical entities, and must, as far as it constitutes the real founda- 
tion for Driesch's interpretations, be accepted as the valid aspect of 
his point of view. 

Of course, now, whether we regard the organism as a ' machine ' 
or not depends on whether we identify mechanical theory with this last 
procedure or not. Most biologists do make this identification, and 
so are mechanists ; but they therewith also accept the position, as do 
the physicists, that it is impossible for mechanics to explain all the 
qualitative diversities of existence. To correlate such diversities with 
motion, with equilibrium, etc., is not the same as to reduce the former 
to the latter. In thinking along such lines, how easy it is, however, 
to slip in some such narrow definition of mechanism as that which is 
something like a steam engine, etc., /'. <?., something which transforms 
energy, and then to argue, — fallaciously, of course, — that the organism 
cannot be a machine in any sense ! Yet this error is exactly the one that 
Driesch commits both in this volume and elsewhere, buttressing (?) 
his argument by an appeal to inconceivability, etc., instead of making 
a really thorough-going analysis and then following its results con- 
sistently. 

According to the view we are advocating, the processes which were 
discussed in his first volume, namely, metabolism, regeneration, de- 
velopment, heredity, etc., and those which are now considered, 
namely, reflexes, instincts, and ' profiting by experience, ' can be 
regarded either mechanistically, — in the first sense of the term, — or 
'energetically,' or indeed in both ways, and yet at the same time, 
they, and subordinate processes such as stimulus, reaction, etc., can be 
admitted to have a ' wholeness ' and a specificity which are not 
derivable additively from constituents chosen at any level. But the 
author's conclusions from his analyses need not, then, be accepted ; in- 
deed not only this, but it may also be charged that in the analysis of 
action, etc. , his thinking is not as exact as it might be. Thus he in- 
terprets that experimentally established fact which is called ' profiting 
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by experience ' to mean indefiniteness of reaction to stimulus, i. e., to 
mean even chance, and chance indeed, in a sense different from that 
which is implied by de novo appearance. Superficially taken, behavior 
does, of course, seem to mean such a variation of means to an end, but 
only a slightly more penetrative analysis shows that there is not the 
least difficulty in making all organic events quite regular and uniform 
within the limits, of course, of the creative synthesis above discussed. 
Such a univocal determination our author does explicitly accept else- 
where, so that his aberration here justifies the charge of inconsistency. 

To base vitalistic theories on such analyses would seem to be to 
build a house upon the sand, but nevertheless our author does build. 
He coins interesting phrases, such as the "individuality of corres- 
pondence" between stimulus and effect, themselves in turn " indi- 
vidualized, "formulates what he regards as this, his third, independent 
proof of the ' ' autonomy of life, "and then adds to his galaxy of natural 
agents by inferring the existence of entelechies and psychoids. Some- 
times, indeed, he distinguishes these, and sometimes he identifies them, 
generally the latter. The psychoid is not the psychological, which with 
the psychical is limited to the self-experience of the ego, but it is part 
of rd yuirixd, its function being, for example, "to use the brain as a 
piano-player uses the piano." And then there are different kinds of 
entelechies, of psychoids, for different structures and functions, — 
complications into which the author is forced, but which make the 
whole argument almost a reductio ad absurdum. Evidently the author 
could be an interactionist, and yet he does not wish to be, for he likes 
critical idealism, and, besides, the psychoid is non-spatial ! 

On such difficulties, however, the discussions of section B, "The 
Philosophy of the Organism, ' ' may throw some light. Here the En- 
telechy is supposed to be "justified" both "directly" and "indi- 
rectly," and here it must be admitted some new and interesting points 
are made. The results of section A are the establishment of a dynam- 
ical teleology, and all purposeful functioning is accepted as the work 
of Entelechy. Thus, to take one case of ' indirect justification,' the 
very possibility of being influenced by, of profiting by experience 
implies the existence of an agent, of a " primary knowing and willing, ' ' 
— this in answer to the question, ' ' how is experience possible ? ' ' 
But of course there is now no doubt in the author's mind of the exist- 
ence of such an agent, indeed of different kinds of entelechies ! From 
now on they are accepted, and are defined and regarded as non-spatial, 
non temporal, " intensive manifoldnesses, " which, though not energy, 
control the various processes of morphogenesis, acting, etc., discussed 
in section A. 
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But how is such a control possible? "How is Entelechy related 
to those concepts of general ontology which play any part in the 
science of inorganic nature ? " In order to answer these questions 
the author makes an analysis of certain fundamental concepts of me- 
chanics and energetics, — an analysis which is admissible in its philo- 
sophic bearing, but which, ironically, really invalidates the conclusions 
concerning the function of Entelechy which he subsequently draws. 
Reviewing ' energetics ' he finds that it is the important second 
principle, that nothing can happen without diversities, /'. e., without 
a difference of potential, with which he is most concerned. Intensi- 
ties stand in the relation of equilibrium or compensation, or of mutual 
appearance and disappearance. He admits, too, that in a chemical- 
aggregative system, such as the organism is also confessed to be, every- 
thing is absolutely determined by potential (= intensity) and ' mass ' 
of components. It would seem, then, that everything would be ac- 
counted for by the ' energy- factors ' which he accepts plus, of course, 
the simple statement of the creative synthesis, the qualitative de novo 
appearance. But not so for Professor Driesch ! The Entelechy is held 
to be able to suspend the " Ausgleichung" of intensity -differences, 
and, of course, in turn to set free such suspensions, its own creations ; 
thus it regulates the "Ausgleichung," directing it now one way, now 
another. Accordingly the Entelechy plays a part analogous in some 
respects to the r61e of the energy-intensities, yet differing from 
this in that it is supposed to introduce the possibility of variation in 
using means to an end. However, a difficulty is encountered in the 
first respect in that the Entelechy is explicitly asserted not to be 
energy, and in the second case in that the author accepts, explicitly 
also, a universal determination. In fact, to the reviewer, the attempt 
to carry through the doctrine of Entelechy seems to lead to a piling 
up of inconsistencies and even absurdities. Nor is this conviction 
weakened when the author is found asserting that "any single 
spatial occurrence induced or modified by Entelechy has its single 
correlate in a certain single feature of Entelechy so far as it is an in- 
tensive manifoldness, " so that the consequence must be accepted that 
nothing really new happens, that all is evolutio in the strict sense 
of the term. Thus is possibility hypostasized into actuality ! 

But, if the Entelechy be not energy, may it not be substance in the 
most general philosophical sense of the term ? The answer is No, 
for Entelechy is neither divisible nor localized ; it acts not in space, 
but into space, and no one chemical substance nor any constellation 
of chemical substances is its basis. Of course, here the question always 
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is : Could not a constellation plus the creative synthesis do all that 
Entelechy is supposed to do, and is it not simply another way of 
describing the same facts, though a misleading one, to introduce an 
Entelechy and evolutio ? 

But all the above is regarded only as an indirect justification, per 
exclusionem, of Entelechy. We now come to the " direct justifica- 
tion," through epistemology, making up Part II. The core of the 
argument here is a peculiar hybridization of subjective and objective 
idealism. Thus, first, it is admitted that phenomena are simply my 
phenomena, and later it is held that a metaphysical, independent abso- 
luteness is implied : (1) by morality, — for this demands a ' thou '; 
(2) by the unity of experience, — for this demands the existence of 
an unconscious or supraconscious basis of the conscious ego ; (3) by 
' Givenness ' being independent of my will. 

However, by the " introspective analysis of complete Givenness " 
the ego is held to reveal itself to be a vitalistic agent, a real link in 
the universally determined series of phenomena, — this, for instance, 
in the purely psychical series which is between physiological stimulus 
and reaction. Consequently, every form of traditional Parallelism is 
given up, and a new form is substituted, that, namely, in which a 
parallelism between the psychical, given alone to introspection, and 
the Psychoid, the new element of nature, is asserted. Thus the mysti- 
fying complexities of Professor Driesch's system grow in number ! 

Categories, — yes, our author deals in categories also, and here he 
has something of interest and value. Thus he asks : Was not Kant's 
critique, in which he used categories to describe the doctrine of cate- 
gories as the presupposition of experience, itself experience ? And 
here one may also ask : Was such a system self-critical and consistent, 
or did it refute itself? Again Driesch finds that " my thinking neces- 
sity is not necessary, but only is. ' ' Past thinking, your thinking, is 
necessary, but is my thinking? Freedom escapes analysis, since to 
analyze is to subject to necessity. 

Are there, now, any categories by which Vitalism and Entelechy 
can be understood ? Yes, individuality is such a concept ; the organic 
realm is distinguished by the construction of an individualized whole- 
ness, and that which brings about this individualization, namely, 
Entelechy, is not itself individual, but is supra-individual ; so, also, 
it is not cause, although it implies causality. 

Has now individuality a wider range, so that there is a universal 
teleology? In answer to this question the author discusses many 
phases of the problem, but not with much system, nor with very satis- 
factory results. It would seem, perhaps, that, as has been shown pre- 
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viously, the fact of creative synthesis, of de novo appearance, in the in- 
organic realm as well as in the organic, could itself be identified with 
an immanent progress or teleology in things. And so it could be if 
our author were consistent. But he has found, blindly, wholeness, 
individuality, etc., only in the organic realm. So, now, he does not 
find much teleology in the inorganic. In fact he finally asserts, after 
discussing much without definite results, that, in the "question as to 
universal teleology," morality, the "ought" becomes the standard, 
that this relates, however, only to human individuals, so that teleology 
is limited. And yet in concluding his volume the author asks : Does 
not the statical harmony between certain domains of nature point to an 
original, primary Entelechy that made it, just as the artist makes an 
object of art ? He answers that the mind is forced, at least allowed, 
to assume such an Entelechy-God, and that this is the eternal object of 
science. 

In conclusion, now, of this, the third review of the writings of 
Professor Driesch in which he has argued for, and explained, and 
developed his entelechistic and vitalistic philosophy, it must be said 
that to the reviewer he does not seem to have established his case ; in this 
opinion, too, the great majority of the biologists seem to agree. Yet 
it must be admitted that there is something in the position which Pro- 
fessor Driesch takes, something in the phenomena which he empha- 
sizes, that is both significant and important. This ' something ' which 
he has very persistently argued for and expounded in one form or 
another in all his writings is the de novo appearance of new qualities 
or properties in all cases of the creative synthesis of organic wholes 
out of parts. The significance of this is that it means the necessary 
limitation of mechanics as a means of explanation ; of mechanics it 
must be admitted that it cannot account rationally or deductively for 
such de novo appearances, but must wait upon these, in order to study 
them inductively. But such a limitation applies as well to the inorganic 
realm as it does to the organic, and for the same reason. Professor 
Driesch' s central error consists, I believe, in his not seeing this. Ac- 
cordingly, if there is an Entelechy in the organic realm there is also in 
the inorganic ; conversely, if there is not in the latter, then not in the 
former. This converse case has the advantage, since the introduction of 
the Entelechy hypothesis explains nothing. Therefore I hold that it is 
not established. Of significance alone, then is the protest against a 
dogmatic universal mechanical explanation upon which such an hy- 
pothesis is based ; this protest alone is the element of real importance 
in Driesch's svstem. E. G. Spaulding. 

Princeton University. 



